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STOCKS OF GRAIN ON FARMS MARCH 1. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Statistics (Agricul- 
| tural Forecasts) estimates, from reports of correspondents and agents, 
that the amount of wheat on farms March 1, 1914, was about 
| 151,809,000 bushels or 19.9 per cent of the 1913 crop, against 
| 156,483,000 bushels or 21.4 per cent of the 1912 crop on farms March 
1, 1913, and 122,025,000 bushels or 19.6 per cent of the 1911 crop on 
farms March 1, 1912. About 53.9 per cent of the crop will be shipped 
out of the eountion where grown, against 61.6 per cent of the 1912 
‘crop, and 56.1 per cent of the 1911 crop so shipped. 

The amount of corn on farms March 1, 1914, was about 866,392,000 
bushels or a. 4 per cent of the 1913 crop, against 1,289,655,000 
bushels or 41.3 per cent of the 1912 ‘rop on farms March 1, 1913, and 


TIME OF ISSUANCE AND SCOPE OF APRIL CROP REPORT. 


On Tuesday, April 7, at 12 noon (Washington time), the Bureau of Statistics 
(Agricultural Forecasts) of the United States Department of Agriculture will issue 
@ report upon the condition on April 1 of winter wheat and rye. Details by States, 
with comparisons, will appear in the April issue of the Agricultural Outlook. This 
number (April) of the Agricultural Outlook will also give estimates of the condition 
on April 1 and losses during the year from diseases of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
Bwine; losses from exposure of cattle and sheep; and the number of breeding sows 
on April 1, 1914, as compared with April 1, 1913, in percentages. 
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884,069,000 bushels or 34.9 per cent of the 1911 crop on farms March 
1, 1912. About 17.2 per cent of the crop will be shipped out of the 
counties where grown, against 21.8 per cent of the 1912 crop, and 
20.5 per eent of the 1911 crop so shipped. The proportion of the 
1913 crop which is merchantable is about 80.1 per cent, against 85 
per cent of the 1912 crop, and 80.1 per cent of the 1911 crop. 

The amount of oats on farms March 1, 1914, was about 419,476,000 
bushels or 37.4 per cent of the 1913 crop, against 604,216,000 bushels 
or 42.6 per cent of the 1912 crop on farms March 1, 1913, and 
289,988,000 bushels or 31.4 per cent of the 1911 crop on farms March 
1, 1912. About 26.5 per cent of the crop will be shipped out of the 
counties where grown, against 30.9 per cent of the 1912 crop, and 
28.8 per cent of the 1911 crop so shipped. 

The amount of barley on farms March 1, 1914, was about 44,126,000 
bushels or 24.8 per cent of the 1913 crop, against 62,283,000 bushels 
or 27.8 per cent of the 1912 crop on farms March 1, 1913, and 
24,760,000 bushels or 15.5 per cent of the 1911 crop on farms March 
1, 1912. About 48.4 per cent will be shipped out of the counties 
where grown, against 53.7 per cent of the 1912 crop, and 57.2 per 
cent of the 1911 crop so shipped. 

Details by States are shown in the tables on pages 12 to 15. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES OF FARM SUPPLIES OF WHEAT. 


In years past there has been some disposition to question the esti- 
mates made on March 1 each year by the Department of Agriculture 
of the stocks of wheat held on farms as being too low, giving asa 
reason that the apparent supplies on July 1 plus the apparent con- 
sumption for one-third of a year (March 1 to July 1) and exports from 
March 1 to July 1 gave a figure larger than the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the stocks on farms. During the past four 
years these estimates have been checked against data, collected after 
the close of the season, of the marketings of wheat by farmers, sup- 
plies on July 1, and the amount used for seed. 

Table 1 shows the apparent stocks on March 1 of each of the past 
four years, based upon the stocks on farms July 1, the marketings 
between March 1 and July 1, and the amount used for spring seeding. 


TABLE l. 


{In millions of bushels.} 





On farms July 1 
Spring seeding 
Marketed Mar. 1 to July 1 by farmers 


PG ORIEN DC OO Ns 5 sig svc p osha cae cannot enbe cen ccidnapovennseicg “154 
Equal, in per cent of crop. 


Stock on farms Mar. 1 as reported 
Equal, in per cent of crop 
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Considering the difficulty involved in securing accurate data of 
supplies, there is reasonable consistency in the figures above. 

The total supplies of wheat in the country at any one time are made 
up of that held on farms, that held in interior mills and elevators, and 
that held in primary markets. Stocks held at primary markets and a 
comparatively few interior points of large accumulation can be 
counted and are called ‘‘visible” stocks, and the amount so held is 
reported each week in trade journals as visible stocks of wheat. But 
no such data are collected concerning stocks held in the vast number 
of small mills and elevators scattered throughout the country. 

Soon after harvest farmers market their grain much faster than the 
receipts of grain at ‘‘primary”’ or ‘‘visible’”’ supply points indicate, 
supplies then being accumulated in the uncounted interior mills and 
elevators; as the season advances, the movement from farms slackens, 
but the supplies at primary or ‘‘visible’’ points continue to be sup- 
plied largely by the interior ‘‘invisible”’ points. In other words, in 
the first part of the crop season the marketings of farmers are relatively 
greater than the receipts at primary or ‘‘visible”’ points, but in the 
latter part of the crop season, from March 1 to July 1, the marketings 
by farmers are relatively less than the receipts at primary or ‘‘visible”’ 
points, the interior ‘‘invisible’’ points being the intermediate reservoir. 

Those who have criticized the estimates of the Department of 


Agriculture have evidently overlooked this difference in the relative 
marketings by farmers and the movement to primary points. The 
unaccounted stocks on March 1 are held not so much on farms as in 
the interior mills and elevators. 


SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN OUT OF COUNTIES WHERE GROWN. 


In this issue of the OuTLooK (pp. 12 and 13) are published estimates 
of the percentage of the wheat and corn crops which moves out of 
counties where grown. Inquiries on this subject have been made 
yearly since 1883, about 30 years; the estimates indicate approxi- 
mately the portion of the crops which enters commercial channels; 
that is, which is shipped by railroads or boats. 

The figures indicate that there has been a gradual increase in the 
portion of both the corn crop and the wheat crop so handled. For, 
by dividing the 30 years into three periods of 10 years each, it is 
observed that in the eighties 55.1 per cent of the wheat crop moved 
out of counties where grown; in the nineties, 55.7 per cent; and in the 
last decade, 58.1 per cent. 

So, in the case of corn, in the eighties 16.9 per cent of the crop 
moved out of counties where grown; in the nineties, 19.2 per cent; 
and in the last decade, 21.9 per cent of the crop. 
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This tendency of an increasing part of the crop to be carried by 

railroads is undoubtedly a result of the area of production moving 
westward faster than the movement of the consuming area. The 
East and Southeast have become more and more dependent upon the 
West for their grain supplies, and thus more and more of the crop is 
represented in interstate commerce. 










PREPARING SEED CORN FOR PLANTING. 






By C. P. Hartiey, 
Physiologist in Charge of Corn Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 






In general, better seed corn is now being used than was planted 
years ago. Experience is teaching the importance of good seed 
selection and proper care. Every spring there is a scarcity of good 
seed corn in some sections of the United States, and often the defi- 
ciency can not be supplied from other sections because the seed is 
not suitable. This scarcity of good seed corn can be prevented if 
farmers will properly save enough seed for several years’ planting. 
When the crop is good and the corn matures perfectly, sufficient 
seed for two or three years’ planting should be saved. 

The past year was unusually favorable in some States, and in 
those States seed should be retained for 1915. The exercise of such 
foresight from year to year is greatly improving the general quality 
of the seed corn planted. Farmers in several States which, because 
of severe drought last summer, averaged but very few bushels of 
corn per acre are now very much better supplied with acclimated 
seed corn than they would have been years ago under like circum- 














stances. 







SHOULD OLD OR NEW SEED BE PLANTED? 





Many inquiries have been received in regard to the comparative 
values of the seed corn of 1912 and 1913. Other things being equal, 
new seed should be planted. If, however, the season of 1913 was 
unfavorable to production or the proper maturing of the corn, while 
the season of 1912 was more favorable, the old seed will produce the 
better. When selected early, promptly dried, and properly cared for, 
seed corn retains its vitality and productivity for several years. 










GERMINATING POWER OF EACH EAR BE TESTED? 





SHOULD THE 








If from corn that matured well, seed is selected from standing 
stalks as soon as matured and is then promptly dried and kept dry, 
it will germinate all right. 

Test 50 or 100 ears. Use the rag-doll method, a box of damp 
sawdust or sand, or any of the methods that have been so often 
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described. The testing can be done in the kitchen. It is merely 
necessary to keep the seed moist and warm for about six days. 
During the day the kernels should be fully as warm as a comforta- 
ble living room. It is not necessary to keep them at a uniform 
temperature, but they should not be allowed to become heated or 
to freeze. If the selected ears all germinate well the remainder of 
the supply that has been equally well cared for need not be tested. 
No farmer can afford to plant an ear that is weak. It will pro- 
duce weak, unproductive, and unprofitable stalks. 
Corn smut can not be prevented by treating the seed corn. 











A PRACTICAL METHOD OF GRADING SEED, CORN. 









Seed corn can not be successfully graded by the ordinary fanning 
mill or seed grader. It can, however, be successfully graded before 
the kernels are removed from the ears. All farmers realize the 
advantage of a uniform stand of stalks. No corn planter will drop 
the same number of kernels in every hill unless they are uniform in 
size and shape. Before shelling, the ears should be divided into two 
classes—those having medium-sized kernels and those having large- 








sized kernels. 








SHELL THE SEED CORN BY HAND. 






The members of the staff of the Office of Corn Investigations have 
used shellers of many makes, sizes, and patterns, and are agreed that 
it is advisable and profitable to shell seed corn by hand. The first 
operation consists in removing from the ears and discarding all kernels 
of poor size, shape, or appearance. The small, partially developed 
kernels from the tips of ears produce small, unproductive, and barren 







stalks. 

An ear is then shelled into a sieve, thus separating the chaff from 
the kernels. By this means the kernels from each ear can be 
inspected, and if in any way objectionable they can all be easily 
discarded. This opportunity is lost if ears are run through a sheller, 
and shellers usually break or crack some of the kernels. 









TESTING THE DROP OF THE CORN PLANTER. 









Corn kernels are larger some seasons than others. The proper 
planter plates should be chosen, tested, and tied to the sack con- 
taining the kind of kernels which they drop satisfactorily. It is 
important to have these preliminaries well attended to early, so that 
delays will not occur when the soil is in good condition for planting. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SEED GRAIN FOR SPRING PLANTING. 






By M. A. CarLeTon, 


Cerealist, Bureau of Plant Industry. 









CLEANING AND GRADING. 





Seed grain should be carefully cleaned and graded before sowing. 
This work is ordinarily done with the fanning mill, the light kernels 
and some of the trash being blown out by a current of air, while the 
small kernels and most of the weed seeds are removed by means of 
screens. Many of the light or small kernels will not germinate at 
all, while others will produce only weak plants which mature little or 
no seed. The removal of the weed seeds helps to prevent the spread 
of weeds and favors the growth of the grain crop. 

The cleaning and grading process is also of assistance in preventing 
disease, as it removes many smut balls and diseased kernels. The 
proportion of the seed which should be removed depends very largely 
on its quality. If it is poor, light, or chaffy, a much larger propor- 
tion should be taken out than if it is plump and heavy. 













WHEAT. 





To prepare seed wheat for sowing two precautions are to be 
observed: First, run the grain through a fanning mill in order to 
obtain a uniformly good grade of seed. The wind will remove prac- 
tically all smut balls and light weed seed, while the heavier small 
seeds of weeds will pass through the sieves. Second, all seed wheat 
should be treated for the prevention of bunt or stinking smut and 
other preventable diseases. 

The following method of seed treatment, if carefully applied, will 
give satisfactory results: Prepare a solution of formalin by adding 
standard commercial formalin to water in the ratio of 1 pint to 40 
gallons. Pour this solution into a tank of convenient capacity, say. 
24 cubic feet, until the tank is half full. Add grain to the amount of 
10 bushels, and stir with a long-handled shovel or hoe. This will float 
smut balls to the surface for removal. Allow the solution to act 20 
to 30 minutes. Then draw off the solution into another tank or 
barrel and shovel the grain into sacks if it is to be sown the same day. 
Otherwise wash the treated grain with pure water and spread out to 
dry. 

It has been found that those wheats most easily injured by the 
thrasher are most susceptible to injury by formalin or bluestone 
treatment. Therefore to reduce this seed injury to a minimum it is 
advisable to wash the treated grain as suggested. Loose smut of 
wheat can be prevented, but the method is not easily practicable. 
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To prepare oats for planting, run seed through the fanning mill to 
remove bits of straw, weed stems, and foul seed. Then treat with a 
1-40 solution of formalin in the following way: Put grain to be 
treated in coarse bags and immerse for 20 minutes in the formalin 
solution. Lift out of barrel and allow to drain. 

If it is not convenient to sow on day of treatment, the seed should 
be dipped in pure water to wash off the remaining formalin. This 
treatment, if properly carried out, will prevent oat smut. 


BARLEY. 


In preparing barley seed for planting, the same methods should be 
employed as those recommended for oats. Barley, being somewhat 
more susceptible to formalin injury than other grains, should be 
treated 10 minutes with a 1-50 solution followed by washing in pure 
water. This treatment will prevent covered smut of barley and 
materially check the ravages of the leaf-stripe disease. 


FLAX. 


Thoroughly clean all seed before sowing. To prevent flax wilt and 
other preventable diseases, pile the seed to be treated on a clean, 
tight floor and apply a 1-40 solution of formalin at the rate of 2 
quarts to the bushel. This will not cause the seed to mat, but is 


sufficient to moisten it thoroughly. 
GRAIN SORGHUMS. 


The seeds of kafir, milo, feterita, etc., intended for planting this 
spring should be carefully examined for quality. Prolonged summer 
drought in 1913, aided by chinch bugs and grasshoppers in some sec- 
tions, injured these crops quite seriously in a considerable part of the 
sorghum belt. Much of the seed harvested from such fields was 
immature or shrunken and will give only poor stands if planted. 

Some seed which was of fairly good quality when harvested has 
doubtless been injured by being allowed to heat in the bin after 
thrashing. Careful germination tests will help to show the planting 
value of the seed in hand. It should be remembered, however, that 
poor seed usually does not germinate as well in the fields as in tests 
made in the house. 


WAGES OF FARM LABOR. 


~ 


The money wages of farm labor increased about 2.5 per cent during 
the past year and about 11 per cent during the past four years. Since 
1902 the increase has been about 36 per cent. ‘These estimates are 
based upon reports of correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics 
(Agricultural Forecasts) of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Wages of farm labor tended upward during the decade of the 
seventies, they were almost stationary during the eightics, and 
declined from 1892 to 1894, since which time they have steadily tended 
upward. Farm wages now, compared with wages during the eighties, 
are about 55 per cent higher; compared with the low year of 1894, 
wages are now about 67 per cent higher. 

The current average rate of farm wages in the United States, when 
board is included, is, by the month, $21.38; by the day, other than 
harvest, $1.16; at harvest, $1.57. When board is not included the rate 
is, by the month, $30.31; by the day, other than harvest, $1.50; by 
the day at harvest, $1.94. 

The premium of harvest wages over ordinary day wages on the 
farm is gradually lessening. Thirty years ago wages at harvest 
averaged nearly 60 per cent higher than wages at other than harvest 
time; 20 years ago the premium was about 42 per cent; 10 years ago, 
about 35 percent: and last year, about 32 per cent. Perhaps this is 
duc in part to improved labor-saving harvest machinery and in part 
to an improved system of farming by which the labor demand is mcre 
evenly distributed through the year. 

The money wages, when board is furnished, is about 30 per cent 
less than when board is not included; that is, nearly one-third of 
what a man earns is charged to board. This ratio has not changed 
materially in the past 30 years. 

Wages in different sections of the United States vary widely, averag- 
ing highest in the far Western States and lowest in the South Atlantic 
States. For instance, the monthly rate, without board, is $56.50 in 
Nevada, $54 in Montana, and $51 in Utah; but $17.90 in South Caro- 
lina, $19.60 in Mississippi, and $20.20 in Georgia. The highest 
State average, $56.50, is thus seen to be 3.2 times higher than the 
lowest rate, $17.90. 

This wide difference in the wage rates in different sections of the 
United States is gradually lessening. In seven investigations made 
between 1866 and 1881 the average of wages of farm day labor (with- 
out board) in the far Western States (where wages were highest) was 
about 160 per cent higher than in the South Atlantic States (where 
wages were lowest); whereas in seven investigations made since 1898 
the Western States averaged about 110 per cent higher than the 
South Atlantic, and in the past year they were only about 90 per cent 
higher. 

The money wages of farm labor have increased relatively more than 
wages for labor in city manufactories during the past 20 to 30 years. 
A comparison of the average of wages per employee in manufacturing 
industries, as reported by the censuses of 1910, 1900, and 1890, indi- 
cates that the wages of such employees increased 22 per cent in 10 
years (1900 to 1910) and increased only 23 per cent in the 20 years; 
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the increases in farm-labor wages were approximately 37 per cent in 
the 10 years and about 55 per cent in the 20 years. This relative 
gain of rural upon urban wages tends to check automatically the 
movement from country to city. 

Wages of farm labor have been increasing rapidly, not only in the 
United States, but in most, if not all, other countries of the world. 
In the central agricultural region of Russia the wage per day paid to 
male labor for the years 1901-1905 averaged 34 kopecks (17.5 cents) 
at sowing time, 50 kopecks (25.7 cents) at bay harvest, and 54 
kopecks (27.7 cents) at wheat harvest. By 1910 these wages had 
increased to 55 kopecks (27.8 cents), 73 kopecks (37.6 cents), and 87 
kopecks (44.8 cents), respectively. In Hungary the wages of agri- 
cultural laborers increased about 60 per cent in the 10 years from 
1897 to 1907. In Denmark, from 1892 to 1905, wages of farm labor, 
with board, increased about 30 per cent, and without board 22 per 
cent. In Sweden wages of agricultural laborers increased 38 per cent 
in the 10 years from 1898 to 1908. For Norway we have data show- 
ing the wages in country and in towns, wherein is shown that wages 
with board increased 19 per cent in country and 15 per cent in towns 
during the 10 years, 1895 to 1905, thus showing a greater gain in 
country than in town wages. In Japan, where economic conditions 
have been changing rapidly, the yearly money wages of agricultural 
labor more than doubled in the 14 years from 1894 to 1908 and 
increased 43 per cent from 1898 to 1908. 

Although farm wages in the United States increased about 37 per 
cent from 1900 to 1910, land values nearly doubled in the same time, 
indicating that in the distribution of the proceeds from farming 
operations a larger proportion now goes to capital account and less to 
labor account than formerly; the interest rate of return on the cap- 
italized value of land, however, is probably less now than 25 or 30 
years ago. The value per acre of crop production increased about 
50 per cent from 1900 to 1910. 

A detailed statement by States of wages is shown on pages 16, 17, 
and 18. 


HOURS OF FARM HIRED LABOR. 


The average length of time per day required of hired labor on farms 
of the United States during the spring season is 9 hours 54 minutes; 
during the summer season, 10 hours 54 minutes; fall season, 9 hours 
52 minutes; winter season, 8 hours 33 minutes. The average for the 
four seasons is 9 hours 48 minutes. These estimates are based upon 
reports of correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics (Agricultural 
Forecasts), Department of Agriculture, shown in detail on page 19. 

The State having the longest working time in the spring season is 
North Dakota, 10 hours 50 minutes; followed by Wisconsin, 10 hours 
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40 minutes; and Minnesota, 10 hours 30 minutes. The shortest 
working day in the spring is in Utah, 9 hours; followed by Arizona 
and Nevada, each with 9 hours 30 minutes. 

In the summer season Maryland has the distinction of the longest 
working day, 11 hours 45 minutes; followed by Oklahoma, 11 hours 
25 minutes; and Minnesota, 11 hours 20 minutes. Utah again has the 
shortest working day, 9 hours 30 minutes, followed by Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, each with 10 hours. 

The time required of farm labor in the fall is longest in North 
Dakota, 11 hours; followed by Minnesota, 10 hours 25 minutes; and 
South Dakota, 10 hours 15 minutes. The shortest period is in Utah, 
9 hours; followed by Delaware, 9 hours 25 minutes; and Nevada, 
9 hours 30 minutes. 

In the winter season a day’s work is longest in Florida, 9 hours 20 
minutes; followed by Vermont, 9 hours 15 minutes; and New Hamp- 
shire, 9 hours 10 minutes. The shortest period in winter is in Utah, 
7 hours 55 minutes; followed by North Dakota and Indiana, each 
with 8 hours 5 minutes; and Wyoming and Idaho, 8 hours 10 
minutes. 

By combining the separate estimates of the four seasons, we find 
Wisconsin ranking first, 10 hours 16 minutes; Minnesota and North 
Dakota close behind, each with 10 hours 15 minutes; followed by 
Maryland, with 10 hours 7 minutes; and South Dakota, 9 hours 59 
minutes. Theshortest period is credited to Utah, 8 hours 51 minutes; 
followed by Nevada, 9 hours 21 minutes; Arizona, 9 hours 26 minutes; 
Ohio, 9 hours 30 minutes; and Wyoming, 9 hours 31 minutes. 

It thus appears that farm hired labor is required to work longest 
in the section including Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North and South 
Dakota; and shortest in the Rocky Mountain States, including Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Wyoming. 
























TREND OF PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 





The level of prices paid producers of the United States for the prin- 
cipal crops increased about 1.3 per cent during February; in the past 
six years the price level has increased during February 1.7 per cent; 
thus, the increase this year is less than usual. 

On March 1 the index figure of crop prices was about 18.1 per cent 
higher than a year ago, but 7.5 per cent lower than two years ago and 
4.8 per cent higher than the average of the past six years on March 1. 

The level of prices paid to producers of the United States for meat 
animals increased 3.1 per cent during the month from January 15 to 
February 15, which compares with an increase of 4.7 per cent in the 
same period a year ago, an increase of 1.8 per cent two years ago, a 
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decrease of 3.4 per cent three years ago, and an increase of 0.6 per cent 
four years ago. 

It thus appears that the advance in prices in meat animals in the 
past month this year has been greater than usual. 

On February 15 the average (weighted) prices of meat animals, 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and chickens, was $7.27 per 100 pounds, which is 
8.6 per cent higher than the prevailing price a year ago, 31.3 per cent 
higher than two years ago, 17.5 per cent higher than three years ago, 
and 8.4 per cent higher than four years ago on February 15. 

A tabulation of prices is shown on pages 20 and 21. 


VALUE PER ACRE OF CROP PRODUCTION. 


The value per acre of crop production in 1913 is estimated as 
approximately $16.31, which is the highest average that has been 
recorded in any year since such estimates have been made, viz, 1866, 
and compares with $15.96 similarly estimated for 1912 crops, $15.51 
for 1911, $15.52 for 1910, and $16.02 for 1909. Crop yields in 1911 
were very short and in 1913 below average, whereas 1912 crops were 
unusually large; but, by reason of high prices when production is 
short and low prices when production is large, the value per acre in 
these years has differed but slightly. 

In particular States, however, there have been considerable varia- 
tions. Value per acre was lowest this year in Kansas, $7, due to the 
‘severe drought last summer; the year before Kansas crops were 
worth $10.60 per acre. On the other hand, Iowa crops in 1913 
($17.01 per acre) were worth more than in 1912 ($14.30). 

A detailed statement by States for the past five years is given on 
page . These estimates are based upon data obtained for 12 
crops—wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, 
hay, cotton, rice, and tobacco—which comprise about 90 per cent of 
the total crop area of the United States and represent approximately 
the average of all crops. 

The trend of value per acre of crop production in the United States 
since 1866 is shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2.—Value per acre of 12 1.r.portant crops, combined, in the United States, 
1866-1913." 


TRS ccccnne $10. 93 
88% 12. 93 


1 For years previous to 1909 rice and flaxseed are not included; these omissions in 1911 made no differ- 
ence in the average for 1911 and only 1 cent in 1910; therefore their omission is practically negligible in 
the results. Values, 1866 to 1878, reduced to gold basis. 
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Tasie 3.—Wheat.—Estimated stocks on farms and in interior mills and elevators and 
price per bushel Mar. 1, percentage of crop which moves out of county where grown, by 
States, and for time indicated. 
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6, 396) 





118) 
76 
101 





oN 


68 
77} 
80 
90 


~ 
~~ 


7,518, 5,927] 75 


1,727; 2,730; 2,226] 58! 65) 
546) 819 883! 48! 61 


* 
a 
oO 
a 











om 
~~ 


t aia 
9/21. 4/22, 3| 151, 809 156, 183 149, 024 58.9,61.6 58.1) 98, 505| 118, 4 95, 710,88. 1/80. 698.1 
| es 








1 Not estimated separately, but included in total. 
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JTasLe 4.—Corn.—Estimated stocks on farms and price per bushel Mar, 1, percentage of 
crop which moves out of county where grown, and percentage of crop which is of mer- 
chantable quality, by States, and for time indicated. 


} 
: Per cent of Pitas ves 
Quantity on farms Mar. 1, |crop shipped} Per cent of | } sel 1 
in thousands of bushels, jout ofcounty| crop mer- | aa do 
i. €., 000 omitted. where chantable. | ag ine 


Per cent of 


| 
a 
1 


| 10-ye¢ 
aver. 

| 1900 - 1913" 
aver. 


ok | 1913 
a 
—mooo? 


° 
» 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts........ 
Rhode Island 


woo 


Connecticut 
New York... 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


sy OS ee OFS 
8 = 
Omen 


no 


Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina 





© 
Lami 


Ny wswcon 
Ss 


moo 
nee 
anne 

2 RLES 





Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota... .. 


Missouri 


North Dakota........ 
South Dakota........ 
TNE, 5 oo ccsvcecns 
Oe Sr } 
Kentucky } 42) § 25, 432) 











_ 


Tennessee | 42! 28, 854 
MAAN. oon ca osn =5'e | 45) 43) 26,038 
Mississippi : t 3| 30,240 
Louisiana --| 38) 37 ¢ 15, 884 

; 48, 960 


RISRS 


Sownn 


9, 396) 
16, 920 
252) 


S 
Ee 
23 





Wyoming 
Colorado m3 2,016 


288; 
80) 
48) 


_ 
Now to 





3_8Shz 
28 


mom 
300 





131 
17} 
13} 
13) 


United States ../35. 4 41. 3.39. 0] 866,392) 1, 289,655] 1,072, 885 17. 2/21. 8/21. 9180. 1 
| aes " | | 


be | SS 
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Taste 5.—Oats.—Estimated stocks on farms and-price per bushel Mar. 1 and percentage 
of crop which moves out of county where grown, by States, and for time indicated. 





Quantity on farms 
Mar. !, in thousands 
of bushels, i. e., 000 
omitted. 


Per cent of crop 
on farms Mar. 1— 


ee ee 


| 1909+ 

1913 
| aver- 
| age. 


Bu, 
| | } 1,480 
New Hampshire 28 3: 32 | 2 " 140 
i eee d 39; 17 287 | 1,033 
Massachusetts 2 38 32 | 72 | 5 | &8 
Rhode Island ia 3 27 | : 24 


Connecticut.......... Vcd 24 | ‘ 92 
New York é , 781 | 15, 863 
New Jersey 3: ‘ : 586 735 
Pennsylvania | 12,966 








Delaware 2 26 | d 25 29 


Maryland............ ez. 25 26 | 35 313 
Virginia | 2 ; : VL 1,097 
West Virginia 8 ‘ . ; : 675 
North Carolina 732 
South Carolina 


Georgia ‘ ‘ : 1,123 
Florida 5 | 35 104 
Ohio 36 c. 4 5s 38, 253 | 22, 75 


Mllinois 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


North Dakota........ 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 22, O89 
ae = 13, 485 
Kentucky 2 2) 7 yl 28 


14, 301 


Tennessee | 
Alabama | 3 | } 38 576 684 
Mississippi 5 443 : 340 
Louisiana é 5 98 109 








Oklahoma............ 


OE 1,042 


1, 936 


Wyoming 
i 3,026 


Colorado 


3g 35 

32 ya 6 1, 215 

31 2 87 
Tdaho 32 3, 817 
Washington 33 3, 228 
Oregon 33 3, 248 
California 15 862 


United States..| 37.4 | 42.6 





_ 


— : ? 
SCUWNS Ce RKONRe 


bobo 1 Or 


1,143 


Neh + eo 
SuS aASeRanwoe 


t 


9,677 


25,159 | 


> 





b 


_ 
NRwoONoe 


_ 


1, 396 


Nowy nr or 


3,661 | 


4,627 | 


_ 
aw 


J 


6,503 | 


bw 


” 


mw 


278 | 


96, 230 


Per cent of cro 
shipped out o 
county where 


grown. 
10-yr. 
1913 | aver- 


— 
COowrk oS 


_ 
WNHdSnNTdS 





Semenwd 


t 


BSRo 


BRSa 


30.9 | 29.6 


Price per bushel 
to producers 
Mar. 1— 


re 
| 


| 1909. 
1914 | 1913 | 1913 





38.9 | 33.1 
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TasLe 6.—Barley.— Estimated stocks on farms and price per bushel Mar. 1, percentage of 
crop which moves out of county where grown, by States, and for time indicated. 


State. 


Massachusetts... . . DAS eee 
PD TEIN 6 6:00 sa cel sews elccecs duasese 


Connecticut 


New Jerse 
Pennsylvania 


PE acessnccscccelnaccsstscuoes Dae aces 


Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 


South Carolina.......)....../... sudhesiaesalaeadases 


Georgia 


Max saccd ecnecsasleeuatalannasehete mee ee 


Indian , 
PE inwastrcsrevces 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota...........-. 


| 

| Per cent of crop 
| on farms Mar. 1— 
| 

| 


} | 


| 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 


23 | 
25 | 
25 | 


P.c.| P.c.| P.c.| 
20 


21 
27 
28 


20 
25 


27 | 
22 | 
28 
25 
33 | 
a) 


12 


As Ste ccdanneses | 


Missouri 


North Dakota 
South Dakota... 
Nebraska 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

POOMIATIG <6. cc cscces 
Wyoming. 

Colorado 


New Mexico 
Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


17 | 


Quantity on farms 
Mar. 1, in thousands | 
of bushels, i. e., 000 | 
omitted. | 


1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 





259 | 
44 | 
393 


527 

5, 981 

10, 788 | 
2) 300 

22 


6, 885 
370 
436 | 





315 | 


15 | 
195 

150 | 
125 | 


319 | 
150 


17 1, 725 | 
1,677 | 1,580 | 

882} 1,032 | 
4,972 | 6,688 | 


900 
1, 040 | 
780 
4, 466 





| 44,126 | 62,283 | 


24, 760 
1 


Per cent of crop 

shipped out o 

county where 
grown. 


1914 1913 | 1912 





Price per bushel 
to producers 
Mar. 1 




















New Hampshire. .... 
ee ae 
Massachusetts. ...... 
Rhode Island........ 





Connecticut......... 
DET NGS 5a occce se 
New Jersey.......-.. 
Pennsylvania....... 
Delaware...........- 






Maryland........... 
ID oon occu esscun 
West Virginia....... 
North Carolina. ..... 
South Carolina. ..... 


pare 
RPMs sae cic od sin ot 
ND Sts: <wionte sass 






Michigan............ 


Minnesota........... 


North Dakota. ...... 
South Dakota....... 
ee 
eee 










Tennessee........... 
Alabama............ 
Mississippi. ......... 
Louisiana........... 
UNE Chis ccatsscses 






eee 
Oe ree 
oo cere cara 









Washington......... 
CN Ek siwcedeks 















North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 





South Central....... 


State and division. |- 
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TaBLe 7.—Wages of male farm labor. 


| 


Per month with board. 


1899 


1909 





Per month without board. 


















1899 





i oe | 


BOMABOKY .....0i---.. | 


Oklahoma........... : 


COMER... < 000255 


Calenia......i.....- | 


. 24.78 
21.20} 20.50 
20. 60 19. 69 


oe 15. § 
16.10 15. 00 
21. 20 20. 33 
15. 90 14. 05 

; 11.96 


22. 70 


28.10 | 


$18.00 | 





D} 25.18 18.48 | 18.96 |} 38.60 
d} 25.93 18. 74 18.20 |} 37.00 
) 26. 52 8.55 














30.00 | 20. 41 20.24 || 43.00 
26. 90 18. 87 17. 96 || 
24. 00 17.46|  16.27|| 33.70 


14. 3 
14.40; 13.19 8. 63 9. 12 || 
13. 60 14. 21 9. 27 9. 78 
14. 00 13.94 10. 30 11. 44 


17.00} = 16.31 10.54 11.56 | 
37.20] 3 32. 12 32.09 || 
34. 70 | 29.64 30. 48 || 
29.10 23. 23 5 











48. 50 | 
51.00 
56. 50 | 


39. ¢ 8. 1: | . 28 50. 00 | 
33. 20 35. 43 25.06} 24.11 48. 40 | 
31.00 33.11 | 22.89] 21.99! 44.50 | 
35 , | 5. 50. 70 

















5. 58 | 






















| 30.58 29.17 
| 27.40 | 26.27 
25. 24 | 24.00 



































36.77 35.43 
31.23 30. 58 










United States....... 





North Central....... | 





WUGSUEDS. ccccevccces 


15.88] 14.42 9.26} 9.37 | 
25.56 | 24.66} 17.36| 17.16 || 
16.70| 15.91} 10.97| 11.01 || 

% ; | .48 || 
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Taste 8.—Wages of inale farm labor. 

























Per day at Per day at | Per day other Per day other 
harvest with harvest without | than harvest than harvest 
A oh board. board. | with board. without board. 
State and division. 





































































| 1913 | 1909 | 1893 || 1913 | 1909 | 1893 | 1913 | 1909 | 1893 | 1913 | 1909 | 1893 
| ' | 

| | | | | - 

Mine iio cxctosatadcs $1.71 |$1.63 |$1.20 $2.12 $2.02 |$1.46 | $1.35 $1.28 |$1.00 $1.74 $1.59 | $1.25 
New Hampshire.......... 1.70 | 1.71 | 1.29 || 2.15 | 2.12 | 1.64 || 1.39 | 1.31] 1.02 || 1 79 | 1.70) 1.31 
MOTOR en ona aw eta anut 1.71 | 1.73 | 1.60 || 2.06 } 2.14} 1.90 |) 1.31 | 1.21 | 1.05 |] 1.65 | 1.54] 1.26 
Massachusé¢tts............ 1.61 | 1.60 | 1.31 || 2.08 | 2.03 | 1.71 || 1.39 | 1.04] 1.08 || 1.87]| 1.69} 1.41 
Rhode Island............. 1.53 | 1.50 | 1.07 | 2.00) 1.94 | 1.49] 1.25) 1.12] .91 | 1.72 | 1.60} 1.28 
Gonnectiout............... 1,55 | 1.44 | 1.35 | 1.95 | 1.85 | 1.75 || 1.25 | 1.14] .99 | 1.75} 1.54) 1.34 
MGW” BOOM So5 un acwace do's 1,80 | 1.77 | 1.45 || 2.30 | 2.07 | 1.74] 1.41] 1.26] .99 |] 1.82/1.59; 1.2 
MGW AOIGOY on. 52 ccs ceues 1.78 | 1.71 | 1.58 || 2.25 | 2.08 | 1.98 || 1.23] 1.09] .98 || 1.67] 1.47) 1.30 
Pennsylvania............. 1.53 | 1.42 | 1,19 |} 1.94 | 1.82 | 1.49 |) 1.17] 1.04] .81 | 1.58] 1.41} 1.09 
PICIAWOEGs «ic. co c.sce'cie~iaincs 1.40 | 1.38 | 1.12 1.74 | 1.61 | 1.38 || .94] .95] .7L | 1.19 | 1.14 92 
MarvigOdscs. ces cassccene< 1.30 | 1.31 | 1.15 |] 1.65 | 1.54] 1.42 || .91]| .90] .64 | 1.22] 1.17 89 
WIE ook coe eccseas 1.25 1.12] .95 || 1.52 | 1.37 | 1.18 86] .74] .49 | LIL] .96 . 68 
West. Virginia... .......... 1.31 | 1.21] .98 {| 1.73 | 1.53 | 1.20 |] 1.04] .89] .62 |] 1.36 | 1.18 | 82 
North Carolina. .......... 1.13 1.01] .80 |} 1.40] 1.20] .95]| .83] .70] .46 1] 1.06] .89 58 
South Carolina........... 1.03; .94 60 11 1.2011.0) .81 1 .7%3 -60| .44 91; 271 52 
ODN oa cksias Setlonen saa 1.10) .90] .76 |} 1.38] 1.12] .90]| .82] .7 -49 | 1.04] .91 . 60 
MING aa Sau 'ss ara acts 1.12} 1.06] .75 |) 1.40] 1.46] .98]/ .98] .86] .71 ] 1.30] 1.21 | .87 
Dok Poe wesc awceins 1.81 | 1.67 | 1.21 |] 2.23 | 2.02 | 1.44 || 1.33] 1.18] .85 |] 1.71] 1.47} 1.07 
RINNE once cs ino 'cese 1.80 | 1.66 | 1,29 || 2.20} 1.97 | 1.53 |! 1.25] 1.13] .81 |] 1.59] 1.38] 1.01 
MUNN 0 Goccxakacene nnn 1.93 | 1.84 | 1.33 | 2.33 | 2.11 | 1.60 || 1.39] 1.33] .91 || 1.73] 1.56} 1.14 
MOWRY Soo ocues asec 1.94 | 1.75 | 1.33 || 2.37 | 2.13 | 1.62 || 1.41] 1.26] .93 | 1.82] 1.62] 1.19 
WicOnsis 2520 osc ona 1.90 | 1.79 | 1.27 || 2.36 | 2.19 | 1.56 || 1.46] 1.35] .96 || 1.93] 1.70| 1.24 
MINENOTE fo ss oa 2 2 fea 2.43 | 2.23 | 1.56 || 2.83 | 2.59 | 1.87 || 1.67 | 1.53] 1.02 | 2.14] 1.88 | 1.26 
2.08 | 1.33 | 2.62 | 2.43 | 1.64 || 1.70] 1.53 | 1.00 || 2.13} 1.82) 1.29 

1.50 | 1.10 || 1.95 | 1.81 | 1.33 | 1.08] 1.00] .68 | 1.39! 1.27 .89 

North Dakota............ 2.70 | 2.58 | 1.73 || 3.35 | 3.17 | 2.11 || 1.85 | 1.66] 1.13 | 2.50] 2.14 1. 46 
South Dakota............ 2.37 38 | 1.57 || 2.96 | 2.82 | 1.92 |} 1.69 | 1.69] 1.11 || 2.22] 2.19; 1.42 
Nebra 2.19 1.13 | 2.68 | 2.59 | 1.46 |] 1.57] 1.58] .93 | 2.06] 1.94 | 1.20 
2:14 1.15 | 2.48 | 2.43 | 1.44 |] 1.35 | 1.44 85 || 1.75 | 1.73} 1.10 

1.36 | 1.11 || 1.68 | 1.56 | 1.34 || .87 82 59 | 1.13 | 1.00 76 




































































1.18 | 1.11 93 | 1.47 | 1.34 | 1.08 81] .7 51 | 1.03 | .92 . 64 
1.00; .89} .71 || 1.26] 1.12] .86 83] .68 51 |} 1.04] .87| .62 
cL | eae aS 93} .89] .62 111.16] 1.13] .75 85 | .75 2 | 1.08 96 | 64 
BOWING. coc casscsoxtes 1.00; .92] .79 | 1.28] 1.16] .95 85] .7% 62 | 1.10] 1.00 | 80 
Mossde Peo ee ree 1,30 | 1.20] .93 || 1.63} 1.44] 1.11 |/ 1.08] .93| .72/] 1.34]1.16] .90 
ORISHGINS:...5 5. odc6 3 woe. 11.60 | 1.61] .94 | 2,00] 1.81 | 1.18 || 1.10] 1.12] .71 | 1.47] 1.37 93 
SO Sa ee en 11.24|1.11] .84 |] 1.53 | 1.37] 1.04]] .92 83} .56 11.18] 1.05| .73 
MOONE eso cee } 2,21 | 2.23 | 1.61 || 2.90 | 2.58 | 2.04 |) 1.76 | 1.68 | 1.29 || 2.52] 2.31 | 1.76 
MINNIS. - woo scakeoses 11.94 | 1.99 | 1.57 | 2.54 | 2.33 | 1.93 || 1.50 | 1.54 | 1.18 |] 2.22] 2.04) 1.56 
CONGRO Sco ss castecaces 1.75 § 1. 2.27 | 2.26 | 1.69 || 1.36 | 1.44 | 1.00 | 1 | 1.87] 1.39 
| | | | | | 
New Moxic0: 2.:.2<s2.22<: 1.37 | 1.28 | 1.01 7411.62 | 1.33 || 1.13] 1.06! .85 || 1.53]1.30] 1.11 
PAMBOUA Coote acoe<cict noes 11.88 | 1.73 | 1.54 || 2 2.13 | 1.91) 1.46 | 1.35 1.02 | 2.00) 1.74] 1.37 
pir eee koe Se 1.96 | 2.00 | 1.22 || 2 2.38 1.48 | 1.75 | 1.61 | 1.06 | 2.15 | 2.07 | 1.28 
UOMO 28.5 e hag 12.05 | 2.04 | 1.56 || 2 9.40 | 210 |] 1,65} 1.42) 1.14 | 2:38 f.2.2.- | 1.60 
BaP: 5 ose. oc Suse de ae | 2.31 | 2.17 | 1.55 || 2.76 | 2.72 | 1.75 || 1.72 | 1.70 | 1.14 |} 2.32 | 2.22) 1.54 
Washingtolc .< 5. :...020 | 2,41 | 2.34 | 1.50 | 2 2.58 | 1.87 || 1.67 | 1.66 | 1.08 | 2.20 | 2.25] 1.51 
REPPIN tL ces oe 1s | 2. 1, 42 || 2 2.29 | 1.79 || 1.48 | 1.42} .96 |} 1.98 | 1. 1 
2 1 2.48 | 2.31 | 2.08 |! 1.44 | 1.43 | 1.05 |} 2. 1.4 1 





















United States.......| 1.57 | 1.43 | 1.07 1.94 | 1.71 | 1.30 || 1.16 | 1.03 72 | 1.50 -92 
North Atlantic........... | 1.67 | 1.62 | 1.36 |] 2.12 | 1.98 | 1.68 || 1.30] 1.16] .95 | 1.71|1.53| 1.24 
South Atlantie........... 11.16 | 1.03 | .83 } 1.45} 1.25} 1.00|} .85] .73| .50'| 1.09] .93 (4 
North Central............ } 2.00 | 1.87 | 1.28 || 2.42 | 2.21 | 1.55 || 1.42] 1.32] .89 || 1.83] 1.62] 1.13 
South Central... ......... 11.21] 1.10] .84 || 1.51] 1.34] 1.01 |} .93]| .82! .57 || 1.18] 1.02 72 
Weenie Bate ee | 2.02 | 2.02 | 1.48 || 2.53 | 2.51 | 1.86 |! 1.52] 1.48 | 1.02 | 2,07] 1.97] 1.39 


| | | hi I 
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Tabie 9.—Percentages of increase (or decrease where indicated) in wages of male farm labor 
in periods indicated, 






{| || 
| Jay ar- ’ ) Dav . 
Day, har- Day, har-|! Day, not || Day, not 








Month, with } Month, with- | vest. with vest, | harvest, harvest, 
board. | outboard. || Bae. I without with |] without 
| oe board. board. || board, 





| 

| 1} {] 
‘ er oe | | 
State and division. | 7 Ht a al aac eed a 


1 





i} 
i 


| 1909 1899 1803 1909 | 1999 | 1898 |! 1909 1893 | 1909 | 1893 || 1909 | 1893 || 1909 | 1893 



































| to | to | to } to | to | to I, to | to |} to | to |} to | to || to | to 

| 1913 1913 | 1913 || 1913 | 1913 | 1913 || 1913 | 1913 |} 1913 | 1913 }| 1913 | 1913 || 1913 | 1913 

Lok ate eee ee nee 

=e POs | | i eae 

Ri icn nein anaes axe | 14} 42] 40 } 14] 36] 36]) 5] 42} 5 451) 6] 35 | 9 39 
New Hampshire.......... 112] 34] 30]/ 2] 37] 34]/ 11] 321] 1] 31]] 6] 36) 5] 37 
PAA eae | 4] 40] 44 | 1] 35] 45) 21] 7] 24) 8] 8) 25 aan 
Massachusetts..........-- | 14] 39] 38 1] 34] 351) 14 93) 2] 224) a4) 20) 12} 48 
Rhode Island............- 2) 36] 31 | 19} 2] 29]/ 2] 43/1 3] 34] 12) 37])) 8] 34 

] | | | | | 
Connecticut.............- 113} 36] 3141 6| 380] 22] 8| 15 5] 11) 10) 26) 14] 31 
NOW SOrk.<.--..-...22-0- | 3] 46] 35])/ 8] 46] 36] 2] 24 11] 32] 12] 42] 14] 43 
New Jersey..............- | 3] 40] 444i] 11] 40] 43]/ 4] 13]] 8! 14]] 13] 26]] 14] 28 
Pennsylvania............ | 5] 44] 45] 9} 41] 401] 8] 291) 7] 380}) 12] 44] 12] 45 
DOlAWSIO... ccc acce sees | Of 44] 417 OF 40] 33)) LL] 25] 8] 264 11) 324) 4 29 
Morviand ...3542.-:.-- | 8] 50] 47]/ 11] 48] 45]/ 41] 13] 7] 16]] 1] 42) 4] 937 
WARING 5 0... crnn ase .--| 7] 54] 64]/ 11] 59] 63] 12] 32]; 11] 29] 16] 76]| 16] 63 
West Virginia............ |} 4 56 | 65 9} 54] 60]) 8] 341) 13) 44 17] 68]] 15 66 
North Carolina. .......... | 13] 86] S84] 14] 80] 78} 12] 41 ]) 17] 47]] 19] 80]) 19] 83 
South Carolina........... | 12] 83] 69]/ 14} 78] 63} 10] 49)] 22] 59]/ 22] 66]) 28) 7% 

| | { { {| 
Georgia.............22.-.- | 8] 78} 59] 10] 78) 61] 22] 45]/ 23] 53]) 16] 67]}) 14] 7 
Florida...............---- | Of] 58] 53]] Of 53] 46]) 6] 49]! 14] 43]/ 14] 381) 7] 49 
A eee rh. os ee | 6] 49] 47]] 12] 45] 46 8{ 50]} 10] 55/1) 13] 56]] 16] 60 
Se ee |} 4] 441 4211 8] 38] 38 S| 40 || 12) 44]/ 11] 54]] 15] 57 
Es eee aed | 3] 42] 40]! 6] 37] 34]/ 5] 45 |] 10} 46]/ 4] 53] si 52 
Michigan................. | 2] 47) 42]1 6] 45] 39]) 11] 46]) 11] 46]] 12] 52]] 12] 53 
SS eee | 2] 46] 51 8} 44] 48] 6] 504) 3; SLi St 52) 14 56 
Minnesota................ > 2 5] 36 56 | 
Nebrask: 
Kansas. Bia bee wn ksenseien | 












i 
Als vbama Rehvidinsinnstuanhans 










Mont ee ee ee ya 
PII aide oa reaver nah: 
WIOMOERIAD ooo cdo cuccb cae | 18 







c2on > > 
nt 
—_ 
a 








































New Mexico. ............. li 34] 32 5| 43] 31 7] 36) on Se 7} 334) 10 38 
LS eee 11] 24] 34]/ Of 27] 25} 9] 22] 8] 21 8} 43]] 15] 46 
MD asics dna v'e wee Seunsic 16] 50] 56]/ 19} 48) 53]) 12] 61]) 0} 60 9] 65}, 4 68 
POUR a cetccstuceecds 1 3 ; oO; < 15 5 |} 

SND 5-84 Soc e ses. ade 7| 32) 6; 49]] 2; 58 ti} 6 

ee eee | 3] 61]] 12] 55 bi 

REEMR as it\s cncte Soke 2| 47 14 

California........ wanda cat 2 7 7 














2 12. 6 {ot 






United States...... | 6.8 153.8 





















































North Atlantic........... 3.7 135.2 || 3.1 "|22.8 112.0 [36.8 |l.3 
a Atlantic Salalsiaise wot “4 112. 6 (39.8 i16. 4 Fi 70. 0 | if 
Racpout eset 3 || 7.0 156.2 |} 9.2 7.6 [59.6 |]13. 
Resdicz teen tcchae 54.2 | 110.0 |44.0 |/12.7 } 163.2 
02 13 } 0 |36.5 || 0.8 [3 











1 Decrease, per cent. 


o i hd 


ow NN 
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TaBLE 10.—A verage length of time required of hired labor. 


{Estimates based upon reports of crop correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics (Agricultural Forecasts).] 





‘ - 
} | \ | 
Pisa | | : Average, || 
Spring. || Summer. Fall. Winter. | four | Relativerank of States. 
|| || seasons. 


| 
» and division. | 


Minutes. 
Summer. 


Minutes. 
Minutes 
Hours. 
Minutes 


| Minutes. 
| Winter. 


| Hours. 





| 


es | Hours. 


Maine ( 
New Hampshire....| 9 
Vermont 
Massachusetts | 9 
Rhode Island 9 


Pe oy 
BaRaRS 


Connecticut or) 
New York 10 
New Jersey 10 
Pennsylvania. 10 
Delaware 9 


Maryland.. 9 
Virginia 9 
West Virginia....... 9 
North Carolina r ¥g 
South Carolina | 9 





ONS cana ctseusac 9 
Florid: 9 
Ohio... 9 
Indiana 9 
ere: 10 


Michigan | 9 
Wisconsin 10 
Minnesota 10 
ERR ae re? | 10 
Missouri. . | 10 


~~ 





ane 
Sun Swot 


North Dakota....... | 10 
South Dakota....... 10 
Nebraska 10 
a Reeser 9 
Kentucky 9 


bt et et 
eo 


a) 


Tennessee 9 | 
Alabama 9 
Mississippi 9 
Louisiana........... 9 

9 





Oklahoma 

ee 
Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 














Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 
California........... 





United States 





Divisions: 
N, Atlantic 
8. Atlantic | 
N. Cent. Eastern. .} 
N. Cent. Western. 
8. Central 
Far West 


wcwooweollol 


\ 
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TasLe 11.—Prices of agricultural products, Mar. 1, 1914 and 1913. 


[Prices of wheat, corn, oats, and barley are given on pages 12 to 15. Butter, chickens, cotton, cents per 
pound; eggs, cents per dozen; hay, dollars per ton; others, cents per bushel.) 





— " = 
| 


| Buck- Pota- a a . | : veo «| Chick. 
| wheat. trea Hay. Flax. Cotton. | Butter. | Eggs. | ene 
| ats 


! | | | | | | | 
1914 1913, 1914 1913) 1914 1913) 1914 | 1913 1913 | 1914 |1913) 1914 | 1913) 1914 |1913) 1914 | 1913 

j ' 

| 





| 


|\Cts. Cts.| Cts. cts.| Cts. |Cts.| Dols. Dols. 8. S. 8. |\Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. i 
80} 52] 45/13. 30/14. 30 ceuof a ae OBL a 
71 7| 72'17.00 16. 00 cool 8S 2 32 
94 3} 68) 13. 80/12. 70 arom 31 
5} 70} 89] 71/19. 20/20. 70 wea 36] 35 
ee 7 00/22. 70 oes 36 38 
76] 84] 84/20. 90|21. 60 ..--| 34] 361 36 
67 63,15. 46/13. 6 seaf SQ VSRh 182 
73 38] 71/18. 20) 18. cack) SA Criss 
63 ; . 1014.8 coat nee Sake tae 
75 8/15. 60/14. 5 alae < 2 28 


65 3/15. 10/12. 8 ae 29) 23 25) 
81 82 ’ 
43} 98: 
6 85) 
130 











117} 100/18. 7 
116) 122/18. ¢ 
83) 58/12. : 
54/13. 
62/14. 





7 


— 





8] 12. ¢ 
10. 
28} 6. 80} 
9. 50) 
114. 











oh ho on 
— on , 





6. 


Won en 


— 


ty teto note 





bo 


t 
t 
SSS Pewee Paes 


Cams anDpRoe 


Sx 





22) 
25) 
35 
33 


29 


i 
CNNW WNKWOso 
Ore Ore 


anowe 


34 
38) 
30 
35 


—— bt 





30) 
33]: 26 
33} 32] 25 
29} 35) 25) 

















67.0) 5| 119.0 12. 6)11.8) 26. 0127.5) 24.2119.4 12.1111 
} } i { 
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TABLE 12.—Averages for the United States of prices paid to producers of farm products. 


February 15— | January 15— 
1 


1913 | 1912 1910 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 1911 | 1910 
' | ! 





per 100 Ibs..| $7.75 | $7. 5. $7. .87 | $7.45 | $6.77 | $5.74 | $7. 44 

per 1001bs..| 6.16 | 5.55 .6 is .64] 6.04] 5. 46] 4.58 

per 100 lbs... fl «2 5. 3. 5.28 | 7.89 - 06 5.06) 6.50 
Sheep per 100 lbs... . 67 . 62 ; ed -09 | 4.67 . a . 8 4. 47 
DOMIBe ssa s00ciees per 100 lbs... A b. » A i 5. 65 . 16 . OF * 5.7 
Milch cows......... per head...) 59. 51. 43 3. 4 48 . 39 | 57.99 | 49.51 | 42. 44. 
TUNER. cscwavaxsce per head. .|139. ; 37. : 7. 1137.00 140.00 |134. 00 |143. 
Wool, unwashed 2 i oli ‘ - 165 «AR 246) 1 - 186} =. 162 
Honey, comb cap ta -139) =. 138) 
OIE. ca nisscss- 2. per bush.. “4 - 78 98 # . i 743) =. 927 
eee eee perlb..| .047) .045) .047) .05 .054, - 046} =. 043) 
Beans, dry. .--per bush... 38 : . 23 | 
Soy beans... ..-per bush... ° 
Sweet potat per bush.. - 86 - 87 + 936 -816) 787) Cw - 837 
gar ee per bush.. -6 - 513 ‘ . 568 - 496 
Cabbages per 100 Ibs... ‘ 37 j 
Onions..... : 
Clover seed......... per bush.. 
Timothy seed...... per bush. . 
Alfalfa seed per bush. . 
Broom corn 








Cotton seed 
Prices paid by farmers: 
per ton. . 
Clover seed... ..per bush. . 
Timothy seed..per bush. . 
Alfalfa seed ....per bush. . 























TaBLe 13.—Aggregate value per acre of crop production. 


[The tabulation below gives the average value per acre of 12 leading crops (corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay, flaxseed, cotton, rice, and tobacco) which represent more than 90 per cent of 
the total area of all crops, and which closely approximate the value per acre of all crops. For compari- 
son the value of all crops which had acreage reports in the census of 1909 are also given.] 


Value per acre of 12 crops combined. Census, 
all crops, 
Bid a | with 
State and division. | | acreage 
1913 1912 1911 1910 reports, 
| | 1909. 





New Hampshire 
Vermont 


SESSS 


Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


Maryland 
Virginia. . 
West Virgini: 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


S8sS2X SBusS 


BrEER 





= wa 
&RBS oe 


SSES SSAB8 
SEs 


_ 
3 
° 
3 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
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TaBLE 13.—Aggregate value per acre of crop production—Continued. 


| 


State and division. | 


ND no clan via caaranacaenn 
South Nn en | 


8. 
9. 
10. 
Kentuc ky q 
18. 
20. 
19. 


UII Soo cs ce cake ames | 
Alabama | 
Mis 


1913 


7.00 
1.912 


BULLETIN 


Value per acre of 12 crops combined. 


1912 


15 
48 
85 | 


10. 

9. 
10. 
20. 


60 


01 
00 


62 


9.05 


3.52 


IN eci0 5 oa ow titeices enema os Geka vee | 
Arkansas 

RS oa meaeahGie dice bana nhs mowiede te 

NN aie Ste ok ae ee 

Colorado 


New Mexico 
Arizona 


Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


3. 85 
21. 66 


2. 30 


9.93 
. 00 
3. 67 
. 29 


93 


. 06 
. 56 


19. 4 
38. : 
23. 
29. 98 


19. 


18. 66 
9x 


18. 78 | 


21. 84 | 


| 


11.49 | 
21 | 


80 | 


17.36 | 
17.45 | 


584, 


———————, 


| 

| Census, 
_jalle TOps, 

"| with 

| acreage 


| 
| 


1910 1909 


1911 


| 

| 

0.13 | 
| 


j —— 


| 


u on 
St St ng Sr 
bo ee 
Serwnwry 


ll eel ell mel al 
So yi mioror 
sn 
BSRER 
SeSaR 


es 
> 


2 


DINO StS 


BBSS SRS 
wea BESER 


Bs 


21. 42 | 
19.2 
21. 





5. 31 


Divisions: 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic... 
North Central, Eas 
North Central, West 
South Central 
Far West 


shows 


Table 14 « 
March 1, 


. 80 
2. 54 
7.07 

.52 
7.45 

. 59 


15. 96 


22.75 


16, 22 
11.91 
17.31 
19.55 


19.31 | 


| 


15.5 


22. 
19. 
17.95 
11.08 
14.55 | 
21.43 | 


39 2 
80 47 
30 
67 
79 | 
63 | 


20. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
20. 








FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA CROP REPORT. 


the crop situation in Florida and California on 
1914, with comparisons, based upon reports received from 


agents and correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics (Agricultural 


Forecasts): 


TABLE 14. 


| 
} 


| 





Orange trees (condition) 


94 | 


ane 
1913 | 1912 || 91s | 


Florida. 


| 


California. 


1912 


1913 


| 
93 | 


$3 92 


Lemon URI oo oi nicb enemas stm sdunen vacaciones ox aceon k edemea 


Lime trees emation) 
Grapefruit trees (condition) 
Pineapple plants (cc yndition ) 
Tomatoes (condition) 
Cabbages (condition) 
ery (condition) 
Cauliflower (condition) 
White potatoes! (condition) 
Spring pasture (condition)......................-- 
Spring plowing (per cent done) 
Spring planting (per cent done)...........-....--- 
PNY G (OUNINIIOID) conc nc tuo ade ce sums bewwee 


1 The acreage 


97 
96 


| 


96 
92 


92 , 


planted to white potatoes is about 10 per cent larger than last year’s acreage. 
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